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LATIN  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 


The  L A TIN  SCHOOL  REGISTER  is  published  monthly  during  the  school  year.  Sub- 
scription price  per  year,  io  numbers,  delivered  at  School,  JO  cents  ; by  mail,  60  cents.  Single  Copies , 
7 cents.  Address 

“ LA  TIN  S CHO  OL  RE  CIS  TER, ' ’ 

Latin  School , Boston. 


THE  BOSTON  CORNET  CONSERVATORY. 

~^STHE  most  complete  and  advanced  cornet  school.^ • 

Instructor,  - Prof.  John  Hammond. 

Special  Classes  for  Cornet  Trio  and  Quartet  Practice.  The  same  interest  taken  with  Lady  Pupils.  ;=^SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  — = 

158  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHARLES  A.  BARTLETT. 


epr®e5ei®ii®tior2*J)pu<^h, 


507  TZREIIVLOlNrT  STEEET,^^BOSTOK. 


ATTENTION ! ! 

THE  LATIN  SCHQQL  REGISTER  SHOULD  BE  A 
REGULAR  VISITOR  TO  EVERY  PUPIL  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 
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representative  at  the  Latin  School. 
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ANDREW  J.  LLOYD, 

OPTICIAN, 

323  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Opp.  Old  South  Church. 


LATEST  BOOKS 

— OF 

@OLLEGE*iOMGS. 


The  New  Harvard  Sons:  Book 

/ II  the  new  Harvard  tuners  of  the  last 
three  years,  with  some  old  favorities;  92 
pages;  price,  $1.00,  prepaid. 

COLLEGE  SONGS. 

Over  200, 000  sold.  Contains  91  songs— 
all  tile  old  favorites,  as  well  as  all  the  new 
ones;  “Don’t  For.  et  Oar’s  a Weddin’  To- 
night,” “The  Dude  who  Couldn’t  Dance,” 
••Good-by  my  Little  Lady,”  etc  Paper, 
50c. 

UNIVERSITY  SONGS. 

Contains  songs  of  the  older  college  — 
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Union,  and  Rogers,  cloth,  $2.5i'. 

C ARM  IN  A COLLEGENSI  A. 

A collection  of  American  college  songs, 
with  selections  from  English  and  German 
universities  Cloth.  $3.00 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  SONG  BOOK. 

A conlribution  from  50  leading  colleges 
of  lour  of  their  choicest  songs,  nearly  all 
original  comprises  about  250  selections. 
Clotty,  $2.00 

COLLEGE  SONGS  FOR  GUITAR. 
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guitar.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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STUDENT  SONGS. 
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433—463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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The  Union  Gymnasium  opens  October  I, 
i.fter  extensive  repairs  and  additions. 

Latest  Sanitary  Plumbing. 

Entirely  New  and 
Improved  Bathing  Facilities, 

and 

New  Apparatus, 

Partof  which  has  never  before  been  intro- 
duced into  any  gymnasium 
making  it  a most 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 

and  Largest  Gymnasium  in  Boston.  It  is 
above  the  street  let  el,  and  open  to  light 
and  air  on  every  side. 

Cards  with  full  particulars  may  be  had 
upon  application. 

Mk.  James  W.  Montgomery,  Supt. 
German  F.  Hoffman,  Assist.  Supt. 
Edward  <>.  otis,  M.  D.  (Harv.) 

Medical  Director, 

TERMS : 

Including  the  Union  Membership  ($1.00). 

and  entitling  to  all  its  privileges — 

For  One  Year,  use  of  Gymnasium 
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for  such  time  as  it  may  be  open,  $5.00 
For  One  Year.  use  of  Gymnasium  at 

all  times  when  open,  . . 8.00 

Keys  (to  be  refunded  on  return  of 

same,),  .50  1 

WM.  H.  BALDWIN,  President. 
GEORGE  PEIRCE,  Secretary. 
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A full  line  of  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Ladies’ 
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Agent  for  First-Class  Laundry. 

Bookbinding  in  Every  Style. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 

Hinder  to  Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  Natural 
History  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

Call  and  See  Samples  and  Prices. 

(“OLD  CORNER;")  3 School  Street,  BOSTON. 


qet  your 


E.  A.  HOLTON’S, 

8 Summer  Street. 

ALSO 

FOREIGN  STAMPS. 

Highest  Cash  Prices  paid  for  Old  Collections 
and  Rare  Stamps. 
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Brawford  Shoe 

FITS  WELL,  LOOKS  WELL,  AND  WEARS  WELL. 

HAND  SEWED,  $4.00.  FRENCH  WELT,  $3.00. 

All  Sizes  and  Widths,  in  Four  Different  Shaped  Toes. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  OUR  CRAWFORD  SHOE  STORES, 

611  Washington  St.  (over  Barnaby),  opp.  Globe  Theatre.  225  Washington  St.  Under  United  States  Hotel,  cor.  Kingston  and  Beach  Sts. 
45  Green  St.,  near  Bowdoin  Sq.  20,  22  and  24  Park  Sq.,  opp.  Providence  Depot.  182  Boylston  St.  50  Main  St.,  Charlestown  Dist. 


BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  & CO.,  CORP.,  MAKER. 


WE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF — * 

Drafting.  Instruments  i Draughtsmen's  Supplies  t and  i Artists'  Material 

In  New  England,  and  Make  a specialty  of  supplying  Students’  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  82  & 84  Washington  street,  boston. 

factories:  MALDEN,  MASS.,  SO.  PARIS,  ME. 


R.  S.  FROST.  H.  A.  LAWRENCE.  H.  C.  GARDNER. 

FBOST  Sc  .ARD-ADMiS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

SEPARATE  OR  IN  SETS. 

Drawing  Papers,  T-Squares,  Angles,  &c.  picture  Framing  a Specialty.  Diplomas  Mounted,  Mated  and  Framad. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students.  Send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 

37  GOENHILL,  - - BOSTON,  MASS. 


Drill  Jackets,  $2-50.  •>  •>  765  Washington  Street. 

Headquarters  for  COLLAR  CLASPS,  CHEVRONS,  CORDS,  Etc. 

OFFICERS’  UNIFORMS  TO  MEASURE  ONLY. 

JOHN  R.  FAEEELL.ssssssss^5 — 


YOUNG  MEN'S 

NOBBY  FOOTWEAR. 

Piccadillits,  London  Toe,  and  all  the  Swell 
Bluchers  and  Patent  Leathers  at 
$3.50,  $4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00,  and  $6.00. 

Full  line  of  Young  Men’s  RUSSE1 
BLUCHERS  for  Winter  Wear. 

We  also  have  a fine  line  of  the  popular  Edwin 
C.  Burt  & Co.’s  and  Lounsburg  & Soule’s  (N  .Y. 
Shoes.  We  carry  one  of  the  finest  lines  in  the 
city  of  Ladies’  Bluchers  and  Fancy  Shoes  of  all 
colors. 

H.  CHAPLIN  & SON, 


MP\Ry'B[ALh(o 

station 


A ' 

103  5;  1!0 

Washington  St. 

for.  Elm. 
JiOSTON. 

°'T 


Blank  Books, 
Note  Books, 
Scrap  Book, 
Address  Books, 
Book  Keeping 
Blanks, 

Punched  Note 
Paper  & Covers 
TO  MATCH. 


1329  WASHINGTON  ST., 

Right  on  corner  of  Waltham  Street. 


Prices:  COVERS,  25c.,  30c.,  35c. 

PAPER,  20c.  Per  pound. 


Wm.  F.  Gay,  0.  M.  D.  H.  Lliver  Bixby,  D.  M.  D. 

I)rs.  B1XBT  A:  (JAY,  Denlists 

(HARVARD.) 

476  & 478  WASHINGTON  ST.,  COR.  AVON,  BOSTON 

Branch  Office,  154-A  North  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Office  Hours,  8 to  6.  Sundays,  9 to  2. 

ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES  and 

PHOTOGRAPH  FRAMES. 

1 he  best  line  of  Photegraph  Frames  in 
Boston. 

Picture  Fra  wing  to  Order. 

VFRANK  J.  POPE,*** 

36  WEST  ST.,  near  Tremont. 


PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Cups,  Badges  and  Class  Pins. 

JoTl-X  LA^fjloTT, 


C.  A.  W.  CEOSBY  & SON, 

jev/ellep^gjilvep^mih^ 

474  Washington  Street, 


WILLIAMS  BROS., 
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NO.  1458  WASHINGTON  ST., 


BOSTON. 
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EDITOR’S  DESK. 


Several  instances  of  the  late  Bishop  Brooks’s 
kindnesses  toward  the  Latin  School  have  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  few  months.  Amid  all  his 
pressing,  indeed  overwhelming,  engagements 
he  had  cheerfully  and  heartily  consented  to  say 
a few  words  to  our  scholars  in  the  Washington 
Celebration  on  Feb.  21.  He  had  also,  a few 
months  before,  written  a most  charming  letter 
to  the  editor,  expressing  his  entire  willingness 
to  “ see  what  he  could  do  ” in  the  way  of  an 
article  for  the  Register.  Some  of  the  older 
readers  may  perhaps  remember  the  splendid 
contribution  he  made  to  the  paper  some  years 
ago.  Speaking  of  the  beginning  of  college  life, 
he  went  on  to  say  : 

“ And  ot  that  Entrance,  so  interesting  always 
to  the  school-boy  who  is  expecting  it,  there  are 
mainly  two  things  to  be  said.  The  first  is,  that 
the  world  inside  the  College  gate  and  the 
world  outside  are  both  very  different  from  and 
very  much  the  same  as  one  another.  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  the  best  preparation  for  college  is 
not  the  premature  adoption  of  college  habits 
and  feelings,  but  the  most  vivid  and  faithful  life 
in  the  school  where  the  future  student  is  at 
present  living.  These  same  two  things,  indeed, 
are  to  be  said  of  every  advance  from  one  period 
of  life  into  another.  If  we  try  to  anticipate  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  any  period  before  we 
reach  it,  we  are  almost  sure  to  get  the  worst 


and  lose  the  best  of  it.  When  we  reach  it,  its 
bloom  is  gone.  And  so  the  best  preparation 
for  college  life,  for  resistance  to  its  dangers  and 
enjoyment  of  its  pleasures,  is  in  the  happiest, 
manliest,  most  public-spirited  experience  of  life 
at  school.” — Register,  June,  ’90. 

His  words  were  all  of  one  piece  with  these — 
always  hopeful,  always  earnest,  always  inspiring. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  kind  that  carried 
men,  renewed  them,  uplifted  them.  He  died 
in  harness.  Never  shall  we  see  his  like  again. 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  odd  to  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  any  thought  that  so  little 
store  is  set  by  music  in  the  Latin  School.  There 
has  been  no  music  taught  in  the  school  since 
its  first  occupation  of  the  Warren  Avenue 
building.  At  that  time  Prof.  Julius  Eichberg, 
whose  recent  death  has  bereft  the  city  of  a most 
remarkable  musician  and  a most  striking  man, 
was  Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
I atin  School  musical  instruction  was  laid  aside, 
in  the  hurry  that  attended  the  removal,  merely 
for  the  time  being,  as  was  thought.  It  was, 
however,  never  resumed.  Its  place  has  been 
filled  from  year  to  year  by  vocal  choruses  form- 
ed of  pupils  of  a musical  bent.  Yet  this  desulto- 
ry practice  has  in  no  way  proved  equal  to  reg- 
ular instruction,  any  more  than  the  moon,  in- 
termittently gleaming  out  of  a cloudy  void, 
proves  equal  to  enlightening  the  landscape. 
We  hope  soon  to  see,  however,  the  musical 
students  of  the  school  possessed  of  some  regu- 
lar teaching. 

In  instrumental  music,  the  school  has  al- 
ways stood  high.  Hardly  a school  generation 
— that  is  to  say,  a period  of  five  or  six  years — 
passes  without  the  rise  ot  some  well-equipped 
orchestra.  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  no 
body  of  this  nature  ever  lasts  more  than  three 
or  four  years ; but  the  organization  falls  to 
pieces  and  breaks  up  like  ice  in  the  spring. 
For  the  club,  usually,  is  not  cemented  together 
by  time-honored  precedent,  but  by  the  person- 
ality of  some  one  leader. 
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SAAUJEL  F.  M’CLEARY. 

Jan.  18,  1893. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Latin  School  Regis- 
ter : — Dear  sir  ; — I received  this  morning  your 
note  requesting  me  to  write  “ a brief  eulogy  ” 
of  Rev.  Samuel  F.  McCleary,  Jr.,  whose  death 
was  recently  announced. 

The  task  of  the  eulogist  is  sometimes  hard. 
Friends  and  enemies  perplex  him  with  the 
contradictory  voices  of  praise  and  blame.  But 
occasionally  it  happens -that  some  one  dies 
whose  whole  influence,  while  he  lived,  went  to 
banish  enmity  from  the  world,  and  over  whose 
grave  the  entire  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
stand  united  in  sincere  grief.  The  difficulty 
felt  by  him  who  seeks  to  commemorate  such  a 
life  is  rather  the  difficulty  of  expressing  to 
those  who  did  not  know  its  beauty  the  sorrow 
that  remains  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  at  the 
departure  of  an  influence  so  genial  and  so  be- 
nign. 

It  is  nearly  nine  years  since  Mr.  McCleary 
graduated  from  the  Latin  School;  scarcely  as 
many  months  since  he  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  entered  upon 
his  life-work  in  Brooklyn.  Even  during  these 
college  years,  before  his  choice  of  a career  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  his  example  was  one  to 
uplift  his  fellow-men, — an  encouragement  to 
the  well-disposed,  a gentle  reproach  to  the  way- 
ward. Many,  who  knew  of  his  skill  with  the 
pencil,  had  forecast  for  him  a bright  future  in 
the  field  of  art  and  were  surprised  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  a vocation  which  his  modesty 
had  never  permitted  him  to  intimate.  None, 
however,  failed  to  agree  that  such  talents  and 
qualities  as  his  were  most  fittingly  consecrated 
to  the  calling  in  which  success  means  gain,  not 
to  self,  but  to  others. 

Perhaps  it  is  his  earlier  life, — as  a Latin 
School  boy, — that  interests  your  readers  more. 
In  Mr.  McCleary’s  case  it  is  the  boy,  rather 
than  the  man,  that  we  shall  always  remember 
most  vividly.  Bright,  playful,  and  affectionate, 
he  was  not  of  that  class  who  lose  or  gain  great- 
ly at  the  advent  of  manhood ; who  become 
strangely  and,  as  it  seems,  harshly  adult,  so 
that  memory,  looking  backward,  finds  it  hard 
to  reconcile  the  youth  and  the  man.  Neither  in 


physical  appearance  nor  in  character  did  de- 
velopment effect  any  radical  change  in  the 
subject  of  this  tribute.  The  strong  affections, 
the  quaint  humor,  the  loyalty  to  candor,  the 
naturalness,  the  willingness,  which  endeared 
him  to  school- fellows  and  teachers,  ripened 
easily  and  quietly  into  the  harmonious  tempera- 
ment which  surrounded  his  manhood  with  prec- 
ious friendships. 

Let  me  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  our  school 
may  continue  to  produce  such  types  as  Samuel 
F.  McCleary.  Respectfully  yours, 

William  A.  Leahy,  ’84. 

■ m .r-r,  

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 


Phillips  Brooks,  late  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1835.  His 
father,  William  Gray  Brooks,  was  a descendant 
of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  his  mother,  Mary 
Anne  Phillips,  was  a member  of  the  family  of 
that  name,  so  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
New  England  and  Boston.  The  Rev.  John 
Cotton  was  vicar  of  St.  Botolph’s  in  Boston, 
England,  for  twenty-one  years.  On  account  of 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1633  anc^ 
was  installed  Pastor  of  the  First  Church. 

While  Phillips  was  a boy,  the  family  worship- 
ped at  Sl  Paul’s  Church,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  D.  D.  He 
entered  the  Latin  School  to  prepare  tor  college 
in  1846,  at  the  age  of  about  ten  and  one-half 
years.  He  graduated  from  the  school  in  1851, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  one-half  years,  and  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduat- 
ed in  1855.  Some  of  his  well-known  class- 
mates in  the  Latin  School  who  graduated  with 
him,  were  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  William  Amory, 
N.  W.  Bumstead,  Rufus  Choate,  Jr.,  Hasket 
Derby,  Wm.  R.  Dimmock,  Edwin  A.  Gibbens, 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
James  Reed,  Edward  A.  Strong,  Henry  Walker, 
and  Wm.  B.  Williams. 

There  were  many  others  in  the  school  at 
the  same  time  with  Bishop  Brooks  who  have 
since  gained  distinction  in  the  various  vocations 
of  life. 
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His  four  brothers,  William  Gray.  Frederic, 
Arthur,  and  John  Cotton  were  pupils  in  the 
school,  and  all  but  William  graduated  and  were 
medal  scholars.  The  four  brothers  who  went 
through  college  became  clergymen.  Frederic 
met  with  a sad  death  bv  drowning,  in  1874. 
Arthur  is  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Incarnation 
in  New  York  City,  and  John  Cotton  is  a Pastor 
in  Sprmgfield,  Mass.  For  a brief  period  after 
graduation  from  college,  Dr.  Brooks  was  an  ush- 
er in  the  Latin  School.  By  the  advice  of  his 
friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Vinton,  he  soon  entered 
upon  the  studies  of  his  chosen  profession.  He 
went  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Alexandria,  Va.  At  24  he  was  or- 
dained. From  1857  to  1869  he  was  Rector  in 
Philadelphia, — first  of  the  Advent  and  then  of 
Trinity.  In  1869  he  came  to  Boston,  and  until 
1891,  he  was  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  this 
city.  Until  1872  Trinity  Church  was  in  Sum- 
mer Street,  not  far  from  Washington  Street. 
April  30th,  1891,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts  by  a vote  of  163  to  90  and  he 
was  consecrated  Oct.  14th,  the  same  year.  His 
death  occurred  Jan.  23,  1893. 

Such  is  the  brief  biography  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  men  of  the  present  century,  whose 
wonderful  career  was  closed  at  the  early  age  ot 
57.  His  autobiography,  as  recently  given  to 
the  secretary  of  his  college  class,  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — “ I have  no  wife,  no  children,  no  partic- 
ular honors,  no  serious  misfortune,  and  no  ad- 
ventures worth  speaking  of.  It  is  shameful  at 
such  times  as  these,  not  to  have  a history,  but 
I have  not  got  one  and  must  come  without.” 

All  English  speaking  peoples  mourn  the  loss  of 
this  great  and  good  man.  All  mourn  because 
his  heart  was  as  large  as  humanity  itselt.  It 
embraced  in  its  love  the  well-being  of  every 
creature  of  God. 

But  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  graduates  of 
this  School  have  special  cause  for  sorrow,  be- 
cause, being  a graduate  and  afterwards  a teacher 
in  it,  he  manifested  a loyal  and  abiding  interest 
in  its  welfare.  On  many  public  occasions  he 
uttered  strong  and  generous  words  in  favor  of 
public  school  instruction,  and  in  many  ways 
manifested  his  love  for  the  school  that  fitted 
him  for  college.  His  visit  to  the  School  in 


1878,  with  his  intimate  triend,  Dean  Stanley, 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  present  at  the 
time. 

His  presence  and  words,  with  those  of  other 
distinguished  alumni,  added  dignity  to  the  servi- 
ces at  the  dedication  of  this  building,  Feb.  22, 
1881  The  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  school  was  a memorable  event  in 
our  history,  not  only  because  the  school  had  had 
a continued  existence  of  250  years,  but  because 
| of  the  personality  of  the  eminent  graduate  who 
told  its  history  in  such  simple  and  beautiful 
eloquence.  Dr.  Brooks’  oration  has  now  be 
come  sacred  in  our  thoughts.  Our  limited 
space  will  admit  of  but  one  quotation,  though 
we  would  like  to  make  several : — 

“Would  that  the  blessing  of  the  American 
public  schools  might  be  made  absolutely  uni- 
versal ! would  that  it  might  be  so  arranged  that 
once  in  the  life  of  every  Boston  boy,  if  only  for 
three  months,  he  might  be  a pupil  of  a public 
school,  might  see  his  city  sitting  in  the  teach- 
er’s chair,  might  find  himself  along  with  boys 
of  all  degrees  and  classes,  simply  recog- 
nized by  his  community  as  one  of  her  children  ! 
It  would  put  an  element  into  his  character 
and  life  which  he  would  never  lose.  It  would 
ensure  the  unity  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens. 
It  would  add  tenderness  and  pride  and  gratitude 
to  the  more  base  and  sordid  feelings  with  which 
her  sons  rejoice  in  their  mother’s  wealth  and 
strength  and  fame.” 

The  school  has  lost  a sincere  and  active  friend. 
We  mourn  his  departure  beyond  the  power  of 
expression.  But  his  words  and  the  memory  of 
his  life  remain — a life,  pure  and  unselfish,  spent 
for  the  uplifting  of  mankind,  in  the  most  sacred 
of  all  professions. 

May  his  life  be  an  inspiration,  to  every  pupil 
in  this  school,  present  or  future,  to  grow  into  a 
noble  and  useful  manhood. 


If  there  should  be  a new  ‘Varsity  crew-cap- 
tain at  Harvard,  Waters,  B.  L.  S.  ’90,  Harvard 
’94,  is  a possible  candidate.  Probably,  however, 
his  election  to  the  captaincy  of  the  ’Varsity 
eleven  would  cast  the  choice  upon  some  other 
prominent  oarsman. 
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PETE. 


Hk  had  come.  The  expressman  had  carried 
the  box  down  cellar  and,  after  several  inquisitive 
peeps  between  the  slats,  had  left  it  standing  in 
a corner.  The  rumbling  of  the  heavy  wheels  of 
the  express  wagon  could  still  be  heard  when  I 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs. 

A few  rays  of  the  afternoon’s  sun  struggled 
through  the  litte  window  over  the  bulkhead, 
and  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  cellar,  leaving  all 
the  rest  of  the  cellar  in  an  unpleasant  gloom. 
I thrust  the  edge  of  a hatchet  under  one  of  the 
slats  and  pulled  it  oft'. 

A dirty,  brown-and-white  ball  sprang  into  the 
air,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  landed  on  its  feet 
again,  and  had  caught  sight  of  me,  flew  at  me, 
and,  twisting  its  little  black  paws  round  my 
leg,  proceeded  to  bite  it  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other. 

This  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  coon  rather  upset  my  calculations  for  a 
moment ; but,  as  he  began  to  bite  sharper  and 
faster,  and  as  I could  not  run  away  with  him 
clinging  to  my  leg,  I became  desperate  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  neck,  hurled  him  to  the  end 
of  the  cellar. 

We  kept  the  coon  for  some  time,  and  he  be- 
came quite  a pet,  but  I never  cared  to  ex- 
perience his  fiendish  hug  again. 

H.  W.  W.  ’95. 

NOTES. 


Dance  Committee. 

Mos  majorum  prevailed  in  Rome.  Not  so, 
here.  The  Dance  Committee  has  made  a hap- 
py and  desirable  change  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  the  dance.  In  years  past  there  has  been 
hardly  time  for  even  a lightning- change  artist 
to  get  ready  for  the  party  after  the  Washington 
Exercises.  By  setting  the  dance  on  the  22nd, 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 


QUIPS. 


Magnae  vigiliae,  “clocks.” 


Teacher  — “What  river  flows  by  Rome?” 


Scholar — (wrought  up  into  “ very  mid  sum- 
mer madness”)  “ Ganges,  Sir.” 


AN  OUTLANDISH  TONGUE. 

A Frenchman  once  wished  to  say  that  a 
certain  task  would  be  well  accomplished  by  M. 
Blanc’s  careful  supervision.  But  Anglo-Saxon 
proved  a stumbling-block.  He  said  “ the  task 
would  be  well  accomplished  by  M.  Blanc’s  care- 
ful over-sight." 


1 ROM  stranc’s  exercises. 

Syntax  to  be  corrected : “ What  kind  of  a 
bird  is  that  on  the  fence?  ” 

C.  (in  an  undertone). — “Corrected,  ‘What 
is  a mugwump  ? ’ ” 


THROUGH  M1SPRONOUNCIATION. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a housewife 
and  a fiddle  ? 

One  has  got  a cat,  the  other  has  a catgut. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSiCS. 

Several  experiments  have  been  performed  in 
Room  12  to  test  torsion,  deflection,  and  break- 
ing-strength as  exhibited  in  ash  pointers  and 
pine  window-staffs.  Though  we  have  no  col- 
lege cane-rushes,  our  present  efforts  in  rushing 
will  serve  to  get  us  into  training. 


NOT  REAL,  BUT  SIDEREAC. 

Does  the  Man  in  the  Moon  get  his  milk  from 
the  Milky  Way? 

Is  his  milk  watered  by  Aquarius? 

These  questions  are  enveloped  in  nebulae ; 
we  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  Bootes,  the 
Herdsman,  drives  in  the  cows.  Probably  he 
has  Sirius  for  a shepherd-dog.  Taurus  is  most 
likely  the  most  mercurial  and  slips  out  of  the 
Galaxy  most  often. 


quant  n a 1 ive. 

You  remember  old  Blackstone?  the  old  Bos- 
ton pioneer?  Well,  he  went  over  to  Squantum 
once,  in  a boat,  before  the  place  had  a name. 
He  got  stuck  in  the  flats.  The  sun  broiled 
him.  The  clams  made  little  bubbles  on  the 
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moist  black  mud.  He  muttered  scraps  of 
Latin  rules,  (after  exhausting  his  English  vocab- 
ulary), rules  learned  out  of  Lily’s  Grammar. 
(Shakespeare  conned  the  same  learned  work, 
but  the  result  was  ah  ! how  different.)  “Tan turn 
— quantum,"  said  he,  “ quo — co.  I have  my 
quantum  of  ills,  out  here  on  these  flats.  1 is 
quantum ,”  muttered  he  beneath  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  “ ’s  quantum .” 

And  Squantum  it  is  today. 


The  latest  “ Sick  man  of  Turkey  ” — Little 
Tommy  after  Christmas. 


Our  spice  in  life  may  after  all  prove  only 
wooden  nutmegs. 


Pupil  in  English  class,  studying  Scott’s  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

“ Did  not  the  wandering  minstrels  and  bards 
of  Scotland  often  act  as  tutors  to  the  youg 
lairds?” 

Instructor — No  doubt  they  often  did,  but  I 
think  they  are  chiefly  famous  as  being  tooters 
on  the  bagpipes. 


ECHOES  FROM  WITHOUT  THE  WALLS. 


G.  B.  Wilson,  B.  L.  S.  ’90,  Harvard  ’93,  took 
part  in  the  college  chess  tournament  held  last 
December  The  Harvard  delegation  came  out 
second,  Columbia  being  first.  The  series,  ac- 
cording to  a daily  paper,  abounded  in  playing 
of  the  better  order  and  in  clever  exhibitions  of 
amateur  play. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  class  of  ’90,  B.  L. 
S.,  was  held  at  the  Thorndike  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  28,  1892.  Dr.  Merrill  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Capen 
were  present  as  guests  of  the  evening.  J.  P. 
Fox  very  happily  introduced  the  toasts.  The 
class  discussed  the  following  subject : The 
Nature  of  the  School  System  as  Compared  with 
College.  The  result  of  the  election  of  officers 
for  1893  w'as  as  follows  : 

J.  P.  Fox,  Harvard  ’94,  president. 

E.  W.  Capen,  Amherst  ’94,  secretary. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  27.  1892,  the  class 


of ’92  held  their  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
at  the  Thorndike.  H W.  Prescott  presided,  and 
twenty  members  were  present.  The  class  dis- 
cussed “Co-education,”  with  H.  W.  Prescott 
and  J.  P.  Warren  as  speakers. 


J.  C.  Adams,  S.  Blakemore,  M.  B.  Evans,  A. 
H.  Gould,  R.  B.  Metcalf,  J.  P.  Warren,  W.  B. 
Williams,  of ’92,  D.  P.  Butler,  W.  H.  McMann, 
F.  G.  Neal,  ex-’gi,  have  visited  us  recently. 


F.  P.  Dodge,  B.  L.  S.  ’91,  Dartmouth  ’95,  has 
played  regularly  the  past  fall  on  the  Dartmouth 
Varsity  Eleven.  He  is  a promising  candidate 
for  the  outfield  of  the  nine  this  spring. 


P.  VV.  Whittemore,  B.  L.  S.  ’91,  Harvard 
’95,  was  the  winner  in  putting  the  shot  in  the 
fall  handicap  games  of  the  H.  A.  A. 


The  former  masters  of  the  High  and  Latin 
School  held  a reunion  in  the  United  States 
Hotel,  Jan.  13,  1893.  The  evening  was  spent 
socially. 

The  class  of  ’85,  B.  L.  S.,  held  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  Thorndike,  Jan.  21,  1893.  Six- 
teen were  present.  C.  H.  Lee  presided.  Offi- 
cers were  elected  as  follows  : 

L.  Maynard,  president. 

L.  S.  Griswold,  vice-pt  esident. 

N.  F.  Hesseltine,  orator. 

F.  M.  Josselyn,  toastmaster. 

P.  O.  Skinner,  poet. 

F.  W.  Flaxon,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Thf  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  held  its  an- 
nual meeting,  Jan.  n,  1893,  with  Mr.  Byron 
Groce  in  the  chair.  Among  the  regular  elect- 
ions was  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Freeborn  to  the 
corresponding  secretaryship. 


“The  college  youth  is  a marvellous  creature. 
He  is  a mixture  of  the  most  boundless  self-sat- 
isfaction and  the  profoundest  absence  of  all 
sense  of  responsibility.” — (Rt.  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  as  reported  in  Speech  before  Williams 
Alumni,  Jan.  ix,  1893.) 
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M.  P.  Evans,  B.  L.  S.  ’92,  B.  U.  ’96,  took 
part  in  a play  that  was  acted  over  at  the  univer- 
sities some  time  ago. 

If  our  readers  see  or  hear  anything  of  inter- 
est about  any  Latin  School  boy,  they  will  confer 
a favor  by  giving  their  news  to  any  editor  in 
Room  T2. 

Through  no  fault  of  ours,  several  heinous  typo- 
graphical errors  were  committed  in  the  last 
issue. 


F.  E.  Parker,  B.  L.  S.  ’92,  Harvard  ’96,  has 
received  a Price  Greenleaf  of  $100.  He  applied 
for  only  $90. 


D.  W.  Lane,  B.  L.  S.  ’90,  Harvard  ’94,  has 
been  elected  President  and  manager  of  the  Har- 
vard Varsity  Foot-ball  Association  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 


C.  E.  Noyes,  B.  L.  S.  ’91,  Harvard  ’95,  was 
one  of  the  executive  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Harvard-Yale  Joint  debate  held  Jan.  18,  ’93. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  class  of  ’81,  B.  L. 
S.,  was  held  at  Young’s,  Jan.  20,  ’93. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  School  Editors’ 
Club  was  held  in  the  A.  U.  A.  Building,  Jan. 
13,  ’93.  The  coming  banquet  arrangements 
were  discussed,  and  a committee  was  chosen  to 
take  the  banquet  in  charge.  R.  W.  Sprague 
and  A.  H.  Wilde  of  the  B.  L.  S.  were  among  the 
members  chosen.  The  banquet  itself  is  to  be 
discussed  on  the  tenth  of  Febuary,  ’93. 


A.  H.  Gould,  B.  L.  S.  ’92,  Harvard  ’96,  is  a 
prominent  candidate  lor  the  freshman  crew. 


Besides  the  essays  on  Shakespearian  subjects 
which  we  print  from  the  pens  of  second  class 
men,  we  shall  also  make  extracts  from  essays 
written  by  ’93  : 


History  in  “Twelfth  night.” 

Since  “Twelfth  night”  is  a play  the  plot  and 
scene  of  which  refer  to  no  particular  age  or  na- 
tion, we  can  find  in  it  no  allusions  other  than 
those  of  the  most  general  kind.  We  do,  how- 
ever, get  a clue,  in  the  Sea  Captain’s  account  of 
himself,  to  the  dangerous,  unsettled  state  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  in  the  poet’s  time  was  in- 
fested with  freebooters  and  corsairs.  The  petty 
bickerings  of  the  small  but  sensitive  principali- 
ties, always  standing  on  their  honor  like  strut- 
ting bantams,  are  also  incidentally  touched 
upon.  But  the  Duke  is  like  any  other  hum- 
drum potentate,  and  his  court  is  like  any  other 
court.  I am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  much  satis- 
faction out  of  what  history  we  can  extract  from 
“Twelfth  night.” 


A TRIP  DOWN  THE  SOUTH  SHORE. 


( CONCLUDED. ) 


Errata — The  Latin  quotation  on  Page  75  should  read:  Di 
waris  et  term  tempestatumque  potentes  ferte  wane  vcnto  fact'/- 
em  et  sp irate  seen n d i. 

We  saw,  about  four  miles  to  southward,  the 
mainland  dotted  here  aDd  there  with  a few  cot- 
tages and  small  groves.  Now  just  what  we 
wanted  for  a camping  site  was  a wooded  spot ; 
so  we  held  our  course  through  the  drizzling 
rain,  tacking  around  Grape  Island  and  passing 
Sheep  Island  on  the  west.  We  selected  a ce- 
dar grove  as  a promising  camping  spot.  We 
found  a fisherman’s  dory  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  there,  while  the  owners,  two  staunch 
“ cbmmies,”  were  seated  upon  the  bank  under 
a tree,  stringing  sea-worms.  They  told  us  they 
often  had  stopped  there  without  seeing  any 
owner  and  thought  we  might  camp  there 
without  molestation.  Just  in  front  of  us  was  a 
small  hill,  thickly  covered  with  cedars.  Behind 
this  hill,  was  a small  cove,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  rose  a slate  cliff,  crowned  with  gray  birch. 

All  this  was  very  picturesque,  and  we  antici- 
pated a most  cheerful  time.  But  the  sky  still 
darkened,  and  we  knew  a storm  was  at  hand. 

The  tent  was  pitched,  and  everything  porta- 
ble was  hurriedly  covered  with  the  sail.  Near 
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the  tent,  digging  off  the  top  of  the  turf,  we 
built  our  fire,  and  cooked  our  afternoon  meal 
which  we  shiveringly  washed  down  with  a mug 
of  Jam  tica  Ginger. 

We  had  hardly  turned  in,  when  we  heard 
a slight  pattering  on  the  roof  of  the  tent,  fol- 
lowed by  dashes  of  min.  The  wind  howled, 
and  we  could  hear  the  sea  breaking  on  the 
cliffs  back  of  us.  We  went  out  to  assure  our- 
selves of  the  boat’s  safety  and,  finding  it  all 
right,  turned  in  again.  The  tent  was  not  leak- 
ing a drop  ; but  some  of  our  extra  clothing  got 
pushed  outside  and  was  now  in  a rather  forlorn 
condition.  The  tent  should  have  been  ditched. 
Why  didn’t  we  think  of  that  before?  Why 
didn’t  we  know  enough  not  to  come  ? was  per- 
haps the  answer  we  thought,  though  did  not 
express.  But  there  was  no  turning  back  now. 
No  boat  could  keep  right-side  up  in  such  a sea 
as  was  now  raging.  There  was  no  sunrise  for 
us.  Upon  running  down  to  the  beach,  we 
found  no  one  within  sight  or  hearing,  wihich 
perhaps  added  to  the  dreariness  of  our  situa- 
tion. We  ditched  the  tent  and,  the  rain  hold- 
ing up  for  a half  hour,  prepared  our  dinner  of 
corned-beef,  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter.  Our 
supply  of  water  had  given  out,  and  the  only 
time-piece  we  had  had  stopped,  so  some  one 
must  repair  to  the  nearest  house  and  obtain 
water  and  the  time.  My  two  companions, 
being  in  better  plume  than  I,  started  out  and 
returned  successfully. 

Something  is  always  forgotten  in  preparing  a 
camping  outfit.  We  now  found,  on  close  scru- 
tiny of  our  larder,  that  the  buck-wheat  flour 
was  missing. 

We  ?nust  go  to  North  Weymouth,  the  near- 
est village.  The  elder  Smith  and  I were  well 
sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  the  wind  while 
rowing  over;  but  we  rolled  heavily,  and  our 
clothing  was  drenched  with  spray.  Soon  pull- 
ing up  the  boat  on  the  opposite  beach,  we 
proceeded  toward  town.  I had  to  go  barefoot- 
ed ; foi  my  shoes  while  being  dried — Alas  1 caught 
fire,  and  the  tops  were  burnt  off  before  we 
could  rescue  them.  What  the  natives  thought 
of  us,  as  we  paraded  the  principal  street  of  the 
town  in  our  comical  plight,  we  didn’t  stop  to 
inquire,  but  after  making  our  purchase  and 
mailing  a postal  to  our  worrying  parents,  made 


ourselves  scarce  and  hurried  back  to  the  boat. 
On  our  return  we  had  the  hardest  pull  I ever 
experienced.  We  had  to  stem  both  wind  and 
tide.  The  wind  howled  over  the  waves  ahead 
of  us,  the  boat  tossed  about  like  a cork,  and 
our  hearts  sank.  Mine  seemed  to  have  near- 
ly got  as  far  as  my  boots,  when  at  last  we  shot 
into  the  cove  and  into  comparatively  still  water. 

Smith,  junior,  had  already  begun  to  prepare 
dinner.  We  hastily  tried  some  griddle  cakes  and 
more  hastily  ate  them.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  this  feast  when  Senior,  who  had  gone  to  the 
“grub-box”'  for  salt,  returned  on  the  run  with 
an  anxious  look  on  his  face.  He  grasped  a 
pair  of  oars  and  rowlocks  and,  making  for  the 
shore  in  a very  lively  manner,  sang  out  to  us 
by  way  of  explanation,  “The  boat’s  adrift! 
Stay  here,  and  I’ll  see  what  I can  do  !”  Look- 
ing in  the  direction  he  pointed,  we  saw  our 
boat  about  two  hundred  yards  off  shore,  drifting 
rapidly  but  right-side  up  towards  the  mouth 
of  Weymouth  Back  River,  a mile  down  shore. 
The  longshoreman  was  by  this  time  half  way 
round  the  cove.  We  tried  to  resume  our 
meal,  but  our  anxiety  for  the  boat  killed  our 
appetite.  By  a piece  of  good  luck,  Smith  ar- 
rived just  as  the  boat  was  washed  upon  the 
sand  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his 
starting,  came  home  with  the  truant.  There- 
after we  saw  to  it  that  the  boat  was  made  fast. 

Awaking  next  morning  rather  early,  I could 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  it  still  raining ! 
This  was  indeed  fisherman’s  luck  ! ! Here  it 
was  Friday  morning  and  still  raining  ! That 
day  we  read.  Saturday,  Rain  ! ! ! I shall 
never  forget  those  two  days. 

We  could  only  stand  around  with  our  hands 
in  our  pockets,  with  no  fire  to  dry  our  wet 
blankets  or  to  cook  any  food.  We  could 
merely  read,  whistle,  and  wait,  not  for  “ Katie,” 
but  for  favorable  Lurotas  We  determined  to 
start  for  home  at  the  first  chance  even  on  Sun- 
day. We  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  heavy 
hearts  and  empty  stomachs,  earnestly  supplicat- 
ing : “ Di  maris  et  terrae  tempeslatumque  po- 
tentes  ferte  viam  vento  facilem  et  spirate  se- 
curndi.” 

Sunday  morning  Smith  junior,  peering  out, 
set  up  a hurrahing  that  would  have  done  justice 
to  a dozen,  at  the  same  time  slapping  me  on 
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the  back. 

Aroused  from  the  “ Land  of  Nod,”  Senior 
and  I were  at  first  rather  pugnaciously  inclined. 
The  intruder  had  already  taken  himself  out  of 
our  reach.  But  away  towards  the  north  and 
west,  just  above  the  horizon,  we  could  see  a 
strip  of  blue.  Now  - blue  was  a color  highly 
treasured  by  us  at  this  time,  and  we  readily 
forgave,  the  interrupter  of  our  sleep.  We  de- 
termined to  start  for  home.  We  did  ample 
justice  to  our  last  meal  in  camp.  Our  belong- 
ings were  bundled  up  in  the  boat,  and,  at  about 
twelve  o’clock,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  scene  of 
our  sorrows.  We  shed  no  bitter  tears. 

I was  the  only  one  of  our  trio  who  had  any 
forebodings  about  our  return.  My  plight  was 
a sad  one.  I was  forced  to  go  “ short  shod  ” 
on  Sunday.  Our  boat  had  reached  a point  op- 
posite Hough’s  Neck,  when  Senior  was  taken 
with  a chill.  What  would  come  next  no  one 
could  surmise. 

The  next  thing  did  turn  out  very  favorable 
indeed.  The  wind  rose  quite  freshly  so  that 
we  sailed  the  rest  of  the  way  with  a free  sheet. 
Landing  about  two  o’clock  that  afternoon,  and 
our  patient  rallying  a little,  we  deposited  our 
goods  in  a locker  and  proceeded  towards  our 
homes  at  our  quickest  pace.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  sabbath  breakers  were  welcomed  home 
quite  as  warmly  as  we  could  have  wished,  and 
firmly  resolved  that,  when  planning  another 
camping  adventure,  we  should  watch  better  the 
weather  probabilities,  before  starting. 

H.  C.  T.  ’95. 


JOHN  HAWLEY’S  HARPSICHORD. 


A NEW  YEAR’S  STORY  ABOUT  A BLACK-EYED 
MUSICIAN. 


John  Hawley’s  harpsichord  had  descended 
through  many  Quaker  generations  of  broad- 
brimmed,  gray-coated  worthies  and  had  at  last 
fallen  to  the  humble  hero  of  our  story.  John's 
harpsichord — well,  yes — nominally ; but  in  reali- 
ty Mrs.  John’s.  For  it  stood  in  the  corner  of  a 
dark  little  parlor  and  was  unused  and  untouch- 
ed save  by  Mrs.  J.’s  careful  fingers,  as  she 
whisked  her  dust-terrifying  feather-broom  over  1 


its  dingy  cover  and  keys. 

Mrs.  John  was  a person  of  rather  a sharp 
tongue,  a trait  which  was  somewhat  modified 
by  her  peaceful  faith ; and  yet,  behind  her 
stinging  remarks,  was  that  good  nature  which 
never  fails  to  attract. 

John  was  a lean,  lank,  and  rather  solemn- 
looking  man.  The  stories  of  his  babyhood 
about  ghosts  and  spooks  had  certainly  had  their 
effect  in  solemnizing  his  temperament , for  he 
ever  had  a thoughtful  expression  and  rarely 
spoke  in  a jolly  strain.  He  had  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  twisting  the  buttons  off  his  coat ; 
which  rarely  failed  to  make  work  for  Mrs.  J. 

The  street  was  narrow,  dirty,  smoky,  and 
gamin-crowded,  on  which  was  poor  John’s 
basement  dwelling.  On  a conspicuous  sign, 
peering  from  a window  almost  on  a level  -with 
the  sidewalk — rather  a cobwebby  window,  for 
it  was  too  high,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  Madam 
J.’s  never  tiring  duster— could  be  read,  in  flar- 
ing, red-tinted  capitals, 

“For  twenty  cents,  our  bill  of  fare 
Will  surely  keep  a man  alive; 

“But  fifty  brings  a meal  that’s  square; 

A mighty  gorge  for  seventy-five.” 

The  “ mighty  gorge  ” never  pleased  Mrs.  J.,  who 
thought  it  ill  befitting  a Quaker  lunch  room ; 
yet  the  seventy-five  cents,  reaped  from  the  in- 
temperance of  some  hungry  traveller,  was  ever 
welcome  in  her  thin  purse. 

Should  the  reader  be  tempted  by  the  offer 
in  the  last  line  of  the  poetic  sign,  he  would 
have  to  risk  his  neck  down  the  steep  flight  of 
steps  to  which  he  was  directed  by  a hand 
on  the  sign.  Reaching  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
he  would  almost  be  precipitated  into  the  tiny 
lunchroom  by  the  impetus  he  would  gain  in  his 
sudden  drop  from  the  less  subterraneous  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Once  there,  his  eyes  were 
greeted  by  a row  of  napkins,  opening  in  clam- 
my and  regular  stiffness  their  fan- like  folds 
from  the  inside  of  the  goblets.  An  even  row 
of  knives,  forks,  and  plates,  bordered  the  coun- 
ter which  was  lined  by  tall  stools.  This  coun- 
ter was  supplied  from  a wee  kitchen  in  the 
rear,  where  Madam  J.  reigned  supreme  in  her 
white  cap  and  spotless  apron. 

With  the  exception  of  Madam  J.’s  needle,  ' 
this  neat  little  lunchroom  was  the  only  source 
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of  revenue  for  John’s  small  family. 

“ Quaker  John,”  as  he  was  known  throughout 
the  street,  had,  in  an  old  stocking,  a small  but 
respectable  sum  of  money.  This  had  been  left 
to  him,  along  with  the  harpsichord,  by  an  old 
uncle  who  had  formerly  lived  with  him,  but 
who  was  now  one  cf  the  “silent  majority.” 

But  alas  for  the  stocking, 

“ No  man  knew  its  sepulchre, 
and  Quaker  John  had  long  since  given  up  the 
search  for  his  treasure. 

The  evening  when  our  story  begins  was  a 
cold,  damp  evening,  on  which  the  snow  and 
rain,  combined  with  the  hoarse  wind,  seemed 
most  dismally  to  hurry  the  old  year  out  and 
the  new  year  in. 

While  the  lamps  of  the  street  were  flicker- 
ing in  the  blast,  in  the  parlor  sat  Mrs.  J.,  knit- 
ting, and  her  husband,  on  whom  the  weather 
seemed  to  have  had  a most  depressing  influ- 
ence. 

“What  is  thee  thinking  of,  John?”  queried 
Mrs.  J.,  rather  sharply. 

“ Alas,  wife,”  he  replied,  “ I was  but  think- 
ing of  the  old  stocking  that  we  have  so  often 
talked  ot  together.” 

“ Out  on  thee,  man  ! For  my  part,  with  all 
due  respect  to  uncle,  for  I would  sooner  miss 
Thursday’s  meeting  than  speak  ill  of  the  dead, 

I cannot  think  there  ever  was  any  such  stock- 
ing as  thou  art  always  talking  about.” 

After  this  convincing  argument,  John  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  till  he  was  startled  from  his 
doze  by  a low  moaning  sound  from  the  harp- 
sichord. The  sound  ceased.  Then,  rising  high- 
er. higher,  higher,  to  the  top  note,  it  died 
away  in  a great  rush  of  wind  that  shook  the 
building  even  to  the  basement. 

Just  then  the  bell  of  the  city  tolled  the  old 
year  out. 

Armed  with  a candle,  Quaker  John,  followed 
in  the  rear  by  his  satellite,  Mrs.  J.,  who  more 
out  of  instinct  than  reason,  had  armed  herself 
with  her  omnipresent  duster ; advanced  on  an 
investigation.  The  old  decayed  timbers  squeak- 
ed under  the  light  weight  of  Quaker  John. 

“ Wife,”  he  said  solemnly,  “ I ever  told  thee 
that  the  day  that  brought  uncle’s  harpsichord 
here,  saw  no  good  in  the  future.  Hear  that  1 


board  squeak,  I tell  thee,  it  is  not  without 
meaning.”  “ No,”  was  the  tart  reply,  “ It 
means  that  the  boards  are  ill-laid  and  ought  to 
be  fixed.”  “ No,  no, — but  there  is  prophecy 
in  that  sighing  in  the  walls.” 

“Prophecy  that  the  old  shanty,  for  thee  can 
call  it  nothing  else,  will  some  day  come  down 
about  thy  ears,  unless  thee  bestir  thyself  to  re- 
pair it.” 

Approaching  the  instrument,  Quaker  John 
said  huskily,  “ Here,  wife,  hold  the  candle  for 
me,  please,  I will  open  our  instrument  and  see 
if  aught  is  wrong  save  something  which 
neither  thee  nor  me  can  controi. 

“ Fie  ! man,”  replied  Mrs.  J.  “ I at  least  will 
not  let  my  hand  tremble  as  thine  did.  Thou 
hast  let  the  grease  run  all  over  my  carpet.” 

With  sinking  heart  and  trembling  hand, 
(ohn  raised  the  cover  to  reveal,  scampering 
away  into  the  corner,  merely  a little  hungry 
mouse.  As  he  ran,  his  tiny  feet  scraped  the 
wires  sending  forth  a most  pitiful  wail,  which 
perhaps  he  wanted  to  express  with  his  little 
glistening,  bead-like,  black  eyes, — a wail  of 
pity  and  hunger. 

But  having  seen  only  indistinctly,  Quaker 
|ohn  hid  his  nerves  considerably  shaken.  He 
dropped  the  cover  with  a sounding  whack. 
The  little  mouse  began  to  squeak  with  fright 
and  added  consternation  and  dismay  to  the 
terror  which  had  already  pervaded  the  form  of 
the  Quaker. 

But  Mrs.  J.’s  sharp  eyes  had  seen  more  than 
the  mouse.  Not  dust,  but  the  old  stocking 
with  a glint  of  gold  peeping  through  the  mesh 
es  of  the  yarn ! Boldly  raising  the  lid,  she 
brought  it  forth  to  view.  The  little  mouse 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  incon- 
tinently fled. 

“Well,”  said  the  astonished  John,  “ after  all 
the  old  harpsichord  is  not  so  bad.” 

“ No,”  said  Mrs.  John,  with  intense  sarcasm, 
“ not  even  when  it  scares  a man  out  of  his 
seven  senses  and  makes  him  grease  the  floor  by 
shaking  the  candle  as  though  he  had  palsy.” 

“ But,  wife,  in  no  jest  it  has  been  our  for- 
tune.” 

“It  always  did  catch  the  dust,  just  the  same, 
and  thee  knows  it.”  S.,  ’96. 
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OATHS  IN  THE  “MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE.” 


In  reading  Shakespeare’s  charming  comedy, 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  we  find  a number 
of  oaths  taken  by  the  dramatis  personae.  In 
most  instances  these  oaths  are  used  merely  as 
exclamations,  but  they  are  both  numerous  and 
interesting. 

Since  the  earliest  times  man  seems  to  have 
found  it  necessary  to  attest  the  truth  of  a 
promise  or  statement,  by  taking  a solemn  oath 
by  a Divinity,  or  something  of  importance. 
But  in  many  cases  the  oath  came  to  have  little 
real  significance,  and  was  chiefly  used  as  an 
exclamation  by  most  of  the  oaths  in  the  com- 
edy of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  words  oi  Portia,  as  she  exclaims  against 
the  wearisome  effect  of  the  great  world  upon 
her  little  body  are,  “ By  my  troth.”  Since 
“ troth  ” is  an  old  form  of  “ truth,”  the  heroine 
takes  oath  “ by  my  truth.”  This  expresion,  no 
doubt,  was  formerly  a solemn  way  of  promis- 
ing on  one’s  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  the 
Prince  of  Morocco  swears  by  his  scimitar. 
Doubtless,  the  dark-skinned  but  lion-hearted 
monarch,  took  this  oath  in  all  sincerity,  with 
the  accompanying  act  of  touching  his  jewelled 
sword  hilt.  Such  asseverations  as  this,  taken 
on  weapons,  were  much  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  generally  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  and  thus  with  many,  though 
of  course  not  with  the  Moor,  was  a symbol  of 
Christianity.  In  the  same  act,  “marry”  is 
used  repeatedly  as  an  exclamation.  Originally 
this  was  a solemn  promise  taken  by  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

In  the  fifth  scene  the  gallant  Gratiano  in 
jocose  mood  swears  by  his  “hood.”  The 
young  noble,  being  masked,  likens  himself  to  a 
cowled  monk.  The  ecclesiastics  took  oath  by 
their  sacred  character,  and  hence  these  words, 
the  hood  being  the  symbol  of  the  priest. 


When  the  revengeful  Shylock,  in  the  trial 
scene,  swears  by  his  holy  Sabbath,  his  oath,  no 
doubt,  was  taken  in  downright  earnest.  For 
the  Jews’  Sabbath  was  held  in  high  regard  by 
them,  and  so  no  entreaties  or  tripling  of  due. 
ats  availed  against  the  determination  of  the 
“ unfeeling  ” Israelite. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  play,  the  fortunate 
Gratiano  exclaims,  “By  yonder  moon.”  In 
this  peaceful  evening  scene,  when  the  moon 
lights  up  the  green  sward  with  her  pale  light, 
the  young  lover  would  naturally  swear  by  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  moon.  During  the  same 
scene  the  good  Bassanio  exclaims,  “ By  my 
soul,”  and  a little  later  he  takes  oath  “ by 
Heaven.”  No  doubt  the  young  Venetian  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  add  great  emphasis  to  his 
promise  to  Portia,  by  thus  staking  so  much 
upon  his  oaths.  “Never  again,”  says  the  no- 
ble to  his  fair  young  wife,  “ will  I break  an 
oath  with  thee.” 

Other  interesting  oaths  in  this  comedy  are 
the  ones,  “By  Jacob’s  staff,”  taken  by  Shylock, 
and  “ By  two-headed  Janus.”  The  first  is 
pleasing  as  it  recalls  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  patriarch,  Jacob,  when  he  blessed 
his  son,  “ leaning  upon  his  staff.”  The  second, 
formed  no  doubt  a convenient  oath  to  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  Janus  with  his  two-heads 
must  indeed  have  been  a powerful  Divinity. 
For  the  one  head  looked  into  the  future,  the 
other  into  the  past. 

In  closing  the  list  of  the  most  important 
oaths  in  this  play,  we  must  not  omit  the  words 
of  the  ardent  Bassanio, 

“ I swear  to  thee,  even  bv  thine  own  fair  eves. 

Wherein  I see  myself, — ” 

and  Portia’s  answer  : 

“ In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 

In  each  eye,  one  : — swear  by  your  double  self.” 

Portia  in  her  charming  and  witty  words  here 
takes  up  the  promise  of  her  husband  who  sees 
so  much  in  his  enthusiasm.  And,  no  doubt, 
the  oath  that  Portia  intimates  Bassanio  is  tak- 
ing will  have  as  great  a potency  as  any  others 
mentioned  in  this  essay.  W.  S.  D.  ’94. 
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Written  by  PROF.  ROBERT  <J.  ROBERTS,  the  originator  of  the  famous 

ROBERTS’  * DUMBBELL  * BBILL.  * 

A copy  of  this  little  Volume  w'ill  be  presented  to  young  men  Visiting  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  cor.  Berkeley  and  BoVlston  Streets. 
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FOR 

Polishing  the  Teeth  and  Hardening  the  Gums, 
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